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Dive quem proles Niobea magne 
Vindicem lingua, Tityofque raptor 
Senfit, et Troja prope vittor alte 
Phthius Achilles. Horat: 


=f] HE following letter comes from\ the fame 
I) fair hands which favoured-me with the ftory of 
monfieur and madame de CHaTE Au CHA~ 
RON ; it is one of thofe which were written 
from RoME to a nobleman of her family, and 
Iam under pofitive injun@tions to make nq 
apology for it, nor exprefs any fenfe of the 
obligation. i 24 





To the right honorable the Lord H——kz, 


My Lord, aoa 

Ir I had no other idea of your wipes. tei my imagination 
than that of your exquifite tafte, no inducement could have given 
me refolution enough to write to you. on the, following fubject ; 
but as I am convinced that to the moft accurate and refined know- 


“ledge, you join the greateft inclination to be pleafed with the 
‘remarks of others, tho’ much inferior to your own ideas of grace 


and beauty; and that tho’ you fee farther than moft of human 
kind into all the objects of polite enquiry, yet you can look down 
with applaufe on talents beneath your own, and mixing humani- 
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ty with {cience, approve and love every inferior degree. of human 
kind that is unattended with vicioufne(s. 

Unper this conviction I fhall rifque the fending your Lordthip 
my obfervations and. opinion on what I am juft come from the 
feeing, which has already afforded me vaft delight more than ten 
times, and will again more than double that number before 1 quit 
this infatuating place, I make no doubt of it. 4 

TueEsE are the amazing remains of antient fculpture, the 
Apotto which is called the beautiful, and the ANT1iNous. There 
has, my Lord, always ftuck with me a difficulty which I never 
could explain or fatisfy my/felf about till this day, and that is, how 
it comes to pafs that the ANT1NoUs, which being formed. accord- 
ing to the moft correct proportions of the beft writers on painting 
and ftatuary, fhould yet ftrike you with lefs force than the APoLLo 
which is known to deviate from them, and by what means ex- 
preffion, beauty, grace and fublimity of character, fhould be the 
refult of a compofition of parts exceeding thofe which have been 
obferved by the beft painters and ftatuaries, and afferted to be the 
moft conducive to beauty and perfection; in looking on the An- 
Tinous you behold with pleafure the eafy grace, corredtnefs 
and beauty of the whole, you applaud the artift, and finifh your 
examination with the idea of a perfect delicate male beauty in 
our fpecies ; but in looking on the APotto you catch the divine 
ardor which animated the fculptor, you are enraptured at the ener- 
gic beauty, grace, fublimity and expreffion of. this figure, and 
you finifh with the idea. of fomething above mortality, and that it 
is the actual Gop, ) 

Ir may notbe unlikely that the fculptor inflamed with the thought 
of carving a ftatue to the honor of that patronifing Deity which he 
zealoufly adored, might conceive an idea much above that which 
attends human nature in general, and thus the enthufiafm of his 
mind operating on his chiffel, fucceed more perfectly in this 
performance, 

WiruouvrT this divine afflatus to affift him in this:defign, my 
Lord, there were certainly many favourable opportunities amongft 
the antients which are no where to be obtained amongft the moderns, 
thofe were the power of frequenting the palz/ire or public places of 
exercife, where great numbers of performers in the gymnatftic arts of 
all ages above childhood and below old age, ftrip’d naked were to 

be feen in all kinds of attitudes, and mufcular exertion : here the 
painter and {culptor might confider and compare variety of bodies, 
difcover the different exertions and relaxations of the mufctes in va- 
rious actions, and fix the idea of the moft perfect figure amongit 
them, or create one ideal abftraCted beauty from a view of the whole 
number, comprehending a force, energy, grace and greatnefs, which 
is never to be found in any individual figure amongft human kind. 
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Takinc things in this light it is no longer fo much a wonder 

why the antients have fo greatly excelled the moderns in {tatuary, 
who cannot poffivly have the fame or fimilar opportunities. Thus the 
action and expreffion, the alertne(s and ftrength of the gladiator pug- 
nans, fo amazingly fine, admits of {ome {olution in its being fo great ; 
in like manner that reluctant expiring in the face, convulfive con- 
traction of particular mufcles, and death thro’ all, in the dying gla- 
diator ; the force, correctnefs, truth, miraculous expreffion in the 
group and face of the Laocoon, receive fome light in the man- 
ner of accounting for the fuperiority and excellence of the artifts 
which carved them. 
- Toro’ the want of thofe {chools of exercife I am led to believe, 
my Lord, that unlefs thefe miracles of antient fculpture had re- 
mained, that neither RaPHAEL would have conceived fuch ideas 
of grace and greatnefs in his figures, nor MicHaEL ANGELO of 
truth, force and correctnefs, as are to be found in their pieces; 
the perfection of their tafte in beauty muft be owing to thefe fta- 
tues; thefe figures are the ideal de//e nature which the imagination 
combines, the refult and central expreflion of all the antients ob- 
fervations, if that manner of {peaking may be allowed me, to which 
perfection the painters and ftatuaries of more modern times could 
not have attained thro’ want of opportunities for comparing nom- 
bers of bodies in the fame place, in the fame or different attitudes 
and actions. | 

To this it may be owing alfo, that the antients have never 
carved children with half the elegance which is to be feen in 
thofe done by FrAMINco, or painted by CorreGcio and Van- 
DYKE; they had no greater opportunities in thefe inftances than 
the moderns have, and for that reafon probably, attended chiefly 
to thofe other objects which they could have almoft ever before 
them. 

To thefe public places of exercife it was probably owing, that 
the antients were fo fuperior to the moderns in their works of fta- 
tuary.: from the comparifon of infinite bodies the fculptor of APoL- 
Lo difcovered in what parts he might encreafe the common pro- 
portions, and yet impart to his performance a grace and greatnefs 
not to be found in any figure of human kind. : Indeed fome- 
thing above humanity, Height, your Lordthip knows, given alike 
to all the parts of the. human body after it is more than fix feet, 
gives an aukwardnefs to the figure, tho’ ever {o juftly proportion’d, 
as hath been often remarked in the figures of many painters, and in 
nature itfelf, where men however juftly proportioned inall the parts, 
make an ungainly union in the whole in proportion as they exceed 
fix feet in length 5 notwithftanding.this, it feems it is neceflary to 
give tallnefs to.a figure in order to create majefty and fublimity, 
{uperior grace and more exalted mien than is to be féen in man- 
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kind, and fuch as is to be found in this divine ftatue of the 
APOLLO. 

Tue obvious difficulty lay in difpofing this addition of propor- 
tions without deftroying the effect which arifes from juftly formed 
human nature; and the excellency of difcovering in what parts 
this addition might increafe the native beauty, arifes from genius 
in the artift, accuracy and tafte in obferving the human figure. 

Ir the {culptor adds tothe proportional length of the neck without 
encreafing the diameter, it will have the air of weaknefs like a co- 
lumn which appears too flender for the weight which it fuftains, 
efpecially if it has an inclining attitude ; if he augments the neck 
in bignefs at the fame time he extends it, it will look like the de- 
feendant of PasipHaet and the bull, and morea minotaur than a 
man, and the lengthening of the cheft gives it an ungraceful dif- 
proportioned figure, as is very vifible, my Lord, in long waifted 
ladies. In ftretching the arms to the ground they impart no 
idea of height, but an inert appearance, fuch as accompanies the pa- 
ralytic in thofe parts. The legs and thighs cannot admit an increafe 
of dimenfions, for the fame reafon, your Lordfhip fees, that has 
been affigned in {peaking of the neck ; if he augments the length 
alone it makes an aukward limberham or longfhanks, and in adding 
to their diameter we have the portrait of MAcLANE, your Lord- 
fhip’s honeft Ir1sH chairman; if he ftretches the head he gives it 
a rueful length of countenance. 

THERE remains, my Lord, but one part where height can be 
added to the human perfon without deftroying the graceful effect 
which refults from figutes not exceeding fix feet, and this the 
fculptor of this celeftial form perfectly well underftood ; itis in the 
parts between the navel and the union of the fork, where adding 
the length of half a face, all that grace, beauty, divine air and ex- 
preffion of figure is created which is found in this ftatue, and no 
where elfe in the works of antient mafters, The reafon of it, my 
Lord, feems to be this, and is very obvious when it is once difeo~ 
vered, as all difcoveries are to every one, who thought them im 
poflible before. 

By placing thislength ofhalfa face in thofe parts, it communicates 3 
peculiar grace where male conformation happens the moft frequently 
im our fpecies, and becaufe in this fpot the added length is equally 
diftributed into both parts of the human body, the fuperior and infe- 
rior, the only place where it can be done; by this addition the hip- 
bones are lengthened on the outfide, and the belly being let down 
longer in the bafin between thefe bones, each half of the human bo- 
dy receives an equal proportion of height, and this it is. which gives 
this ftatue that which your Lordfhip and the enthufiafts, im admira- 
tion of the polite arts, have imagined above human. 
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Ir is true, my Lord, in looking on the thighs of this ftatue on 
the external fide, from the top of the hip tothe knee, they appear 
too long; but in running your eyes from the union of the fork 
on the infide of the thighs to the knee, they preferve their jut 
proportion, and by thus managing the added length, the other pro- 
portions of beauty are preferved, which attend a figure not exceed- 
ing fix feet in height : it is by means of this ftroke of genius in the 
{culptor, that the divinity of this figure is fo ftriking and apparent in 
all the air of the ftatue, for with equal drawing, expreffion and 
attitude, this greatnefs could never have been accomplifhed, and 
this height added in this way, neglected. 

Witt your Lordfhip pardon me if I dare to make a remark, 
which I am not fure is or is not a fault? the legs of this APoLLo 
are rather too big, as they appear to me, according to my idea of 
proportion ; or will you tell me the fculptor defigned this on pur- 
pofe, left in being of the natural fize, the figure being lengthened, 
the legs might feem too feeble and trembling beneath the body? 
and thus this confummate artift has committed a feeming error to 
avoid a real one. 

In the comparifon of thefe two figures, my Lord, it may be 
perfectly feen, that beauty and grace confift in no particular attitude 
or wavelike appearance, as DurresNoy and other writers have 
imagined, but in that attitude which is proper to the character, 
expreflion and action of the figure; the inclining pofture and 
wavelike attitude is extremely becoming the AnTinous, whofe 


charaéter was effeminacy, whofe whole figure exprefies delicacy, . 


and whofe life and employment was rather femisine than male ; 
to communicate the idea of thefe particulars united, nothing can 
give it fo ftrongly as this indolent attitude, and:ainof the head: aid 
face: My Lord, will you forgive me when I fay:it? the feulptor to 
exprefs ‘this indolence more ftrongly, makes: me in pain, left the 
figure fhould tumble, for furely it wants a fupport to the elbow of 
the inclining fide to free one from that apprehepifion ; an ere& pof- 
ture, my Lord, would have deftroyed the vraye femblance in this 
ftatue and character, and where this appearance of truth is want- 
ing, there grace cannot be found in any figure. 

In the Apoztto, who has juft difcharged his fhaft, and the ex- 
preffion of whofe countenance is refentment foftening into pleafure, 
for having hit fome object with which he was offended ; any other 
attitude but this of erect would have been unbecoming, improper 
and lefs graceful ; for that reafon, a line paffing between the breatts, 
from the middle of the head down to the center of gravity in this 
figure, is perpendicular to the horizon; whereas a line which 
went over the fame parts in the ANT 1 Novus would reprefent the 
waving line mentioned by the writers on painting and ftatuary. 
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Tus figure of ApoLto, my Lord, is not a moving figure as 
fome have imagined, there being not the leaft reafon in his atti. 
tude for fuch a fuggeftion ; his left hand is extended, in which he 
holds the bow which he had juft difcharged ; he is ftanding ftill 
with his head rather elevated, looking attentively to the fuccefg of 
his arrows, and refentment going off into pleafure in hiscountenance, 
the left leg, which is bent at the knee, is that which was placed for- 
ward in the action of aiming and drawing the ftring, and which, at 
the letting fly his arrows, he recovers in this graceful pofture, as is 
the right hand and arm defcending by the fide, expreffing the idea 
of having juft been in action. 

Tuus, my Lord, grace and beauty are confined to no one atti- 
tude, expreffion or figure, but belongs to the propriety which there 
is between the expreffion, pofture and character which was in- 
tended to be exhibited by the artift. 

Is it not probable, my Lord, the excellency of thofe figures took 
their birth from opportunities which cannot be had at prefent, from 
the power of frequenting the palefira, joined to great genius? and 
is it not therefore a reflection on the ENGLIsH nation, famed for the 
love of arts and fciences abroad, that it fhould to this day have no 
public academy, for the education of painters and {culptors, efta- 
blifhed at Lonpon, where cafts of thefe, and all the other grand 
remains of antique fculpture fhould be depofited for the ftudy of 
youth, and prevent their time being loft in lr ay without matters 
to fuperintend their works? Pictures we want not, the cartoons of 
RapuHaet General Guise, and many other of our nobility. and 
gentry are capable of fupplying thofe from their excellent collections. 

Ir your Lordfhip can bear the reading this letter by mere dint of 
that goodnefs towards me which I hourly feel, I fhall endeavour 
in my next to you, to afcertain from what paffage in greek litera- 
ture the artift took his idea of this God, and in what manner the 
celebrated tranflator miftook his author in this paflage, I am, with 
the greateft refpect, | . ‘loni 


My Lord, 
Rome Dec. 6, Your Lordthip’s moft obedient 


1749. . 
and moft humble fervant, 


H. 


LONDON, Printed for W. OWEN, at Homer’s Head near Temple- Bar, 
where Letters to the SPECT AT OR are received. 











